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a harmful stimulus, is likely to give at first the weak
avoiding reaction, and then, after a number of repeti-
tions, no reaction, the animal having become adapted to
it. Thus the animal possesses three possible responses:
the weak avoiding, the strong avoiding, and rest; and
which of these it shall put forth in response to a given
stimulus depends not alone on the stimulus, but on the
animal's own internal condition. The inner condition
thus appears as a selective agent in determining which
reaction shall be made.

The same thing appears in other instances of animal
behavior. Curiosity and fear may both be excited by
the same strange object; in fact, you may sometimes
see an animal almost balanced between the two, now
approaching the object, then suddenly taking flight,
only to come back a moment later to explore further.
Fighting and toleration, or food-getting and disgust,
may similarly be almost balanced against each other.

A strange situation always offers a number of differ-
ent objects calling for attention and exploration.
Placed in unfamiliar surroundings, a man notices first
one, then another and another object, thus going
through varied reaction of the perceptual sort. At any
time a large number of stimuli act upon us, through
eyes, ears, and skin; but some one of these stimuli is at
any moment attended to rather than the others, or it
may be that no one of the external stimuli receives at-
tention, the individual being absorbed in his own
thoughts.

In thinking or reverie, one idea calls up another, by
association, as we say; the first idea being the stimulus
that evokes the second as a response. Now any idea